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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
[Continued from page 18.] 
Joseph Townsend's Narrative. 
“ At Concord Monthly Meeting, held the 3d day 
of the 1st month, 1781. 

The ancient practice of visiting families, as 
recommended by the Extracts from our last 
Yearly Meeting, being weightily revived at this, 


_ the solid consideration thereof is referred to next 


meeting. 
At the Monthly Meeting, held at Concord the 


7th of 2d month, the weighty subject of visiting | 
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on us all. 








No. 3. 

The time punter ‘ee the 19th of the 1 vth 
mo. 1781, Friends again “collected ; ; and after 
solidly conferring together on tke subject, it was 
thought best for those who saw their way clear 
to engage in the service, to meet at Chichester 
meeting, on the next First-day. Accordingly, the 
following named Friends, viz: Hugh Judge, 
George Martin and Joseph Townsend, Deborah 
Gibbons, Sarah Talbot and Rachel Townsend 
met as proposed at Chichester meeting, where 
they had also the company of Samuel Smith ot 
Philadelphia. He and Hugh Judge were both 
favored in an eminent manner to speak to divers 
states present ; also to set forth, in striking lan- 


guage, the uncertainty of our stay in this perish- 


ing world, and the necessity of being in readi- 
ness for that final change which was hastening 
The meeting then concluded in 
solemn supplication. [The names of families 


visited, we omit. ] 


As we had been favored to unite in a harmo- 
nious labor for the discharge of religious duty, 
and the promotion of Truth and righteousness 


families being again revived, was solidly attended | from place to place, through the course of this 
to, but the way not opening. at present, to pro- visit thus far, and now being likely to separate 
ceed further therein, it is deferred for another | for some time, our minds were humbled, and 


month’s weighty consideration. 
The 7th of the 3d month. 
ject of visiting Friend’s families, coming again 


meeting, it was favored to appoint Hugh Judge, 
Samuel Trimble, Joseph Townsend, James Gib- 
bons, and George Martin, who were requested 
to unite with women Friends, and proceed on 
that weighty service as the pointings of best 
wisdom shall direct; and make report of the 
same when they may find their way open there- 
for. 

But the way not then opening for women 
Friends to go into a nomination, the matter lay 
under consideration until the 5th of the ensuing 
12th month ; when the following named Friends 
were appointed by the women’s “meeting, to wit: 
Edith Sharpless, Deborah Gibbons, Abigail Wil- 
liamson, Margaret Brinton, Sarah Talbot, and 
Rachel Townsend ; who with men Friends con- 
eluded to meet at Concord that day week. At 
which time Friends met (except two) and after 
a time of close searching of heart, and solid de- 
liberation on the subject, it was proposed to 
meet again the fourth-day following, and the 
two who were absent to be informed thereof. 


The weighty sub- | 


drawn into solemn silence together. Under a 
thankful sense of Divine favor, earnest desires 


| were raised, and awful supplication to Him who 
under the close and solid consideration of the | 


had been our support in every trial, that we 
might be preserved in that love which we had 
80 evidently experienced while together in this 
service. 

27th. Hugh Judge and Deborah Gibbons re- 
turned home; but we, apprehending a visit to 
the school at Chichester might be profitable, at- 
tended thereto, and it was a time of favor. 
Friends having then in a good degree discharged 
their duty so far, appeared to feel released so as 
to return to their several habitations. 

The committee having proposed to meet at the 
time of our monthly meeting at Concord held 
the 9th of the 1st month, 1782, to deliberate on 
the further prosecution of the object of their ap- 
pointment ;—toward the close of said meeting, 
Hugh Judge opened a prospect which had for a 
considerable time attended his mind of paying a 
visit to the members of Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing, in Virginia, and some other meetings there- 
away. His concern being united with, the 
following Minute was made. 

‘“Qur friend, Hugh Judge, laid before this 
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meeting a religious concern to pay a visit to ous; I trust, however, that it will not be easily 
most, or all Friends’ families within the compass forgotten by a remnant. That evening, we ar- 


of Hopewell Monthly Meeting in Virginia, with 
some meetings on his journey. Which having 
engaged our solid attention, we unite with him 
therein ;—he being a minister in good esteem 
amongst us, who much desire his preservation in 
the Truth, and safe return with the reward 
of peace.” 

Hugh Judge left home, in order to engage in 
this visit, on the 29th of the Ist month, 1782, 
and came to my house that evening; in the 
course of which he proposed my accompanying 
him in the journey. After some deliberation on 
the subject, I felt willing to engage with him in 
the concern, and next day about noon we set out, 
the weather being very cold, and reached Isaac 
Taylor’s near the Gap tavern.—Next day, we 
crossed Susquehanna on the ice, and reached 
York-town : lodged at Elisha Kirk’s ; and on the 
1st of 2d mo. we proceeded to the mountain, 
which was said to be ten miles over. We as- 
cended at a place called Nicholson’s gap, and 
passed the night on the mountain at a place 
where the people did not seem prepared to ac- 
commodate travellers. This, with the severity of 
the cold weather, was very trying to us. Next 
day we crossed the river Potomac, and lodged 
at Edward Beeson’s, in the edge of Virginia ; 
and on First-day attended the meeting of Friends 
at Middle Creek ; from thence we reached Rich- 
ard Ridgway’s in the evening. 

2d mo. 4th. We sat with Friends at their 
monthly meeting at Hopewell. It was large 
and measureably owned by the Divine presence ; 
and my companion, Hugh Judge, having laid his 
minute before the meeting, Friends united with 
him in his concern, and appointed Richard Ridg- 
way to accompany us in performing the same. 
There was likewise a woman Friend at this 
Meeting, with a minute from Fairfax Monthly 
meeting, under something of the like concern. 
The meeting also appointed a number of Friends 
to engage with her, as way mightopen. At the 
close of the meeting, we all conferred together, 
and two of the women Friends appeared dis- 
posed to go with our company to Smith’s Creek, 
about fifty-five miles from Hopewell. We ac- 
cordingly set out next morning, and lodged the 
first night at David Brown’s; where we met 
with several Friends from York county, on a 
committee of the Quarterly meeting, who were 
going to the same place, and whose company 
was truly acceptable. Next day, we came toa 
place called Stover’s-town, or Strasburg, mostly 
settled by Dutch people of different denomina- 
tions; and the minds of some Friends being 
turned towards the inhabitants of that place, a 
public meeting among them was proposed to be 
held that afternoon. This being approved, and 
notice given, great numbers assembled, and the 
opportunity was a time of favor, though labori- 


a A 


rived at Joseph Allen's within the verge of 
Smith’s Creek meeting. 

7th. This morning, being five in number, we 
entered upon the arduous work for which we 
had left our several habitations, and sat with the 
family of Edward Bond: then attended their 
week-day meeting, and went home with Jacob 
Rambo, eight miles. After a religious opportu- 
nity with his family, we went twelve miles, 
most of the way through uninhabited pine woods, 
to Solomon Mathews’ at Linvell’s Creek. Next 
morning it was thought best that a public meet- 
ing should be held at that place, which was ap- 
pointed to be held at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and notice given to the neighbors. In the 
mean time we rode six miles to Townsend Ma- 
thews’, who lived in a remote place, and had an 
instructive time in his family: then returned 
and attended the appointed meeting, at which 
numbers of other societies were present. It was 
a solid and instructive opportunity, in which 
much labor was bestowed in order that a refor- 
mation might take place among them. In the 
evening we rode ten miles towards Smith’s 
Creek, and had a sitting in John Moore’s family, 
where we lodged. The day following, we visited 
the families of Thomas Embree, Thomas Moore, 
Sarah Hawkens, Griffith Dawbin, Joseph Ma- 
thany, and Lydia Allen. 

10th of the month, and first of the week, we 
visited Isaac Smith’s and Joseph Allen’s fami- 
lies in the morning; then attended Smith’s 
Creek meeting, which was large, numbers being 
present of other societies, amongst whom the 
everlasting gospel was freely declared, in order 
to stir up the careless professors of Christianity. 
We went home with Jackson Allen, and in the 
afternoon had a solid season in his family. This 
appeared to be the last family of the members 
of that branch of the monthly meeting ; and on 
conferring together, the Friends of the other 
committee who had joined us, not seeing their 
way clear to proceed further with us, proposed 
returning to Hopewell; and we, intending for 
Stafford, ninety miles distant from this place, 
set out early next morning; and brossing the 
South mountain, came to Jacob Fallis’s, twenty- 
seven miles. We had an opportunity with his 
family, and proposed having a public meeting, 
to be held next day at Jeremiah McCoy’s, on 
the south branch of the river Shenandoah, near 
the Three-topp’d mountain, so called, and quite 
out of the settlement of Friends. Several per- 
sons being employed in giving the necessary 
information, we went on to J. McCoy’s and 
lodged there. Next morning, numbers collected 
at the meeting ; it was a closely exercising time, 
and held more than an hour in silence, occasioned 
as we thought by the great stupidity and raw- 
ness among them, manifested by their restless 
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disposition. At length authority was given, 
with great clearness, to show the necessity of 
true humility, and the advantage of waiting upon 
God in solemn, awful silence, in order to be 
qualified to worship him acceptably; and also 
showing the difference there was between Chris- 
tians of the letter and Christians of the spirit ; 
likewise distinguishing the true ministers of 
Christ from those who preach for hire. After 
which, my dear friend Hugh Judge was led ina 
remarkable manner to treat plainly on what had 
appeared to him (during the painful feelings he 


had suffered among them) to be their situation, ' 
in regard to a spirit of strife, envying, discord, | 


and evil speaking one of another, which pre- 
vailed in the neighborhood. 
Soon after the meeting ended, we got on our 
horses and left the place, without entering into 
much conversation. In the afternoon we set out 
to cross those mountains called the Blue Ridge, 
which were exceedingly difficult, as we had no 
pilot, and only a narrow path that in many 
places winding among rocks was scarcely to be 
discovered, by reason of its being grown up with 
bushes, and interrupted by abundance of trees 
lying across it, together with the roughness of 
the rocks and stones, and cavities between them ; 
all these, with the steepness of the hills, made it 
seem dangerous. 


in somewhat similar circumstances ; and, had to 
believe with him, that those who have never 
seen such places, have but an imperfect idea of 
them. But we were preserved in safety (though 
late at night before we got over, and the weath- 
er very cold (“through the kindness of Him 
whose works in these mountainous deserts ap- 
peared awful,’ towards whom our hearts were 
turned, I trust as his was, during this day’s 
travel. 

Having arrived on the oiher side, we had se- 
veral streams of water to cross, being the upper 
branches of the river Rappahannock, through 
which we had no fording place, and the night 
being dark and cold, we got considerably wet 
and our garments much frozen about us. These 
things increased the unpleasantness of our situ- 
ation; but through mercy we were enabled to 
reach John Garwood’s before midnight, where 
we were kindly entertained. We were now with- 
in the verge of Culpepper meeting, and con- 
cluded to have a public meeting at the meet- 
ing-house at two o'clock in the afternoon. It 
was accordingly held, numbers of the inhabitants 
of other persuasions being present, (for there 
were but two families of Friends who kept up 
that meeting,) but the opportunity proved to be 
a distressing time to our minds. We afterwards 
had a sitting in the family of John Garwood; 
and next morning proceeded thirty miles toa 
place called Mount Pony, where we had a reli- 


In this day’s travel, was | 
brought fresh to my remembrance the experience | 
and observations of John Woolman, when placed 
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gious opportunity with Jonathan Bishop and his 
family; and in the evening reached John 
Strode’s. 

On the 15th of the 2d month, we arrived at 
Poplar Quarter, in Stafford, and visited the fami- 
lies there. The 17th being First-day, we attended 
Stafford meeting; which was said to be much 
larger than usual, many of other societies attend- 
ing: but it was a time of sorrow and close exer- 
cise to us, from a sense of the great oppression 
of our fellow creatures, held in bondage among 
them. The meeting concluded in solemn sup- 
plication, and upon the whole was believed to be 
a favored time. 

Under a belief that it would be profitable to 
have an opportunity with the members selected 
by themselves, a mecting for them was proposed 
at three o’clock in the afternoon; at which time 
they generally attended with their families. It 
was an open, favored opportunity, and I believe 
was to general edification and comfort : my com- 
panion being concerned to labor amongst them, 
in gospel love, for their preservation in the 
Truth, particularly the beloved youth. After 
meeting they took leave of us in an affectionate 
manner ; and Hugh Judge apprehending himself 
not fully clear without returning to see a family 
we had visited the day before, we attended 
thereto, and had a precious season that I hope 
will have a good effect. In the evening we sat 

with the family of George and John Fallis, 
| which completed the service in this quarter. 

| Next morning we set out for Crooked Run, 
and arrived there the 19th. [We again omit 
_ the names of families visited within the limits of 
| Crooked Run and Mount Pleasant. ] 

A consideration of leaving my companion and 
| returning home in order to attend our ensuing 
Monthly Meeting at Concord, having been divers 
| times for several days past weightily before me, 
I now found it best for me to give up thereto, 
though much in the cross to my own inclination. 
After the meeting at Centre, being at a Friend’s 
house, I laid my prospect before Hugh Judge, 
for his advice and sympathy. And although it 
was a matter very unexpected to him, yet he 
submitted thereto; and that evening we parted 
in great nearness of affection, which had been 
our daily experience from the time we left 
home. 

A solitary condition seemed now to be my lot, 
with a long and tiresome journey before me; and 
as I went on I had often to ruminate upon what 
had passed, and also to examnie whether my con- 
duct generally had been consistent with the pro- 
fession and appearance I had made. I returned 
by way of Fairfax, Pipe Creek and Warrington, 
and reached Concord Monthly Meeting in good 
season. I found that the visiting committee, 
whom we had left there, had made considerable 
progress in the family visits during my absence. 
having visited the families of Birmingham Pre, 
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parative meeting generally, and some part of 
those of Concord. The remainder it was con- 
cluded to leave until Hugh Judge’s return, 
which was near the middle of the 3d month. 
Then we finished the remaining families of Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting ; and in a general confe- 
rence of the committee on the subject, it appeared 
safe to report to the meeting, that the visit was 
performed to general satisfaction.” 
(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTE OF THOMAS CARRINGTON. 


Thomas Carrington, of Pennsylvania, a simple- 
hearted Friend, but honest minister of the gospel, 
being in England about the time of the American 
revolution, paid religious visits to the keepers of 
the ale-houses in Bristol. In one of them he 
found the man head of the house dissipated, with 
a religious woman for his wife, who was en- 
deavoring, as far as it was in her power, to 
counteract the evil influence of their situation 
on the minds of her children. Que of her sons, 
then about thirteen years of age, had fallen into 
bad habits, and was very far from the path of 
Christian rectitude. This lad had no intention 
of being preached to, and understanding when 
Thomas Carrington would, in all probab ility, be 
at his father’s house, he absented himself. After 
a time, supposing the Friends to have departed, 
he ventured home. He entered the parlour, 
where, to his surprise, he found them still re- 
maining, although on their feet ready to go. His 
mother was, in sadness of heart, speaking to the 
Friends about him, and lamenting over him 
with tears. Thomas Carrington, feeling his mind 
filled with gospel love towards the youth, looked 
at him with a solid countenance, expressive of 
deep religious concern, and then addressed a few 
words to him, withal laying his hand on his 
head. The future career of this youth was at that 
time, in the openings of the Lord’s blessed Spirit, 
made known to the minister, who, turning to 
the mother, bade her be comforted, saying her 
son would be a comfort to ker old day s—that he 
would become a member of the Society of 
Friends—a minister of the gospel—and that in 
that capacity he would be led to visit the con- 
tinent of North America. All this the pious 
mother lived to see realized. That son was 
George Withy, and she did not decease until 
after his visit to America was accomplished, 
when she was gathered to her heavenly Father’s 
house in peace, being about ninety years of age. 

British Friend. 


AN INCIDENT. 


A young man who had been preserved in a 
good degree of innocence and purity of life, con- 
versing with an aunt on the attendance of balls, 
said, he had never been to one, but he wanted to 
go once. His aunt, under a feeling of concern 
for his preservation, said: ‘ William, don’t go 
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once—if thou goest once, thou wilt want to go 
again.”’ They parted—years passed by——he be- 
came a member of a fire company, and it was 
concluded the company must give a ball, and he 
as one of its members joined in making prepara- 
tions. When the evening came, he went to 
attend ; but on going into the building, a trap- 
door in the passage having been unintentionally 
left open, he stepped into it and fell 10 feet, and, 
as lie afterwards told his aunt, as he fell, before 
he reached the bottom, her words of caution, 
“William, don’t go once,” came vividly before 
him. He was mercifully preserved from serious 
injury in the fall, and receiving the occurrence 
as a further warning to keep away from such 
places, he has not since attended a" 


.L. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE ATTENDANCE OF RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


The organization and constitution of the human 
mind appear to be such, that where it meets a 
fellow mind that has been acted upon by the 
same influences as itself, and for this reason has 
become capable of sympathising and feeling with 
it, they seem irresistibly drawn to mingle in 
fellowship as often as circumstances will allow. 
And when these influences emanate from the 
source and fountain of all purity, love and good- 
ness, thereby forming those sentiments and 
feelings which we call religion, they are the 
more powerfully incited to meet together to 
strengthen and encourage each other to persevere 
in walking in those paths pointed out to them as 
best to walk in by this great overruling Power, 
that they together may partake of the rewards 
which follow from a life of obedience to His 
divine will. 

This, then, to my mind, constitutes the germ 
from whence spring the religious organizations 
existing amongst men. And we may discover 
an exewplification of this truth in the rise and 
progress of the Society of Friends. That apostle 
of truth, George Fox,*came out from among the 
professors of his day, and as his mind became 
illuminated by the light of truth manifested 
immediately to it, and as the requisition was 
made for him to unfold the openings thus made 
unto others, we find it met a corresponding wit- 
ness in some of their hearts; and as they, too, were 
obedient to the light given them, they were con- 
strained to assemble together for mutual en- 
couragement, and to strengthen each other in 
the maintenance of the testimonies which were 
given them to bear against the vices and errors 
which were prevalent in that age. Here, as they 
were obedient to this light manifested to them, 
their meeting together was notin vain ; for from 
the history that has been transmitted to us, it is 
evident that their Great Master condescended to 
be in their midst, and break, bless and hand 
forth for them to partake of, the bread of life, by 
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which they were sustained under the cruel per- 
secutions which were inflicted upon them, and 
in the end were triumphant over all opposition. 

Now were we, who are members of the Society 
of Friends in the present day, individually as 
careful as were those worthy predecessors to at- 
tend the pointings and leadings of our spiritual 
Guide, I am well convinced that the lamentable 
apathy in the attendance of our religious meet- 
ings, and particularly ‘hose held near the middle 
of the week, which seems to abound throughout 
the Society, would not be so prevalent. While 
T am well aware that we may and can commune 
with God by our own firesides, or while en- 
gaged in the lawful avocations of life, and that 
unless we seek his presence there, we need en- 
tertain no hope of being benefitted by assembling 
with our brethren, yet [ also fully believe, from 
the very nature of the operation of this divine 
nature upon us, and the constitution of the 
human mind to which I have alluded, that if 
we are thus concerned to draw near to Him, we 
shall not be permitted, hermit-like, to enjoy this 
communion alone, but we will have to manifest 
the fruits of such communion by miagling with 
those who, like ourselves, have been made’ re- 
cipients of the bounty of our Lord so graciously 
bestowed upon us. 

There are but few, I apprehend, of those in re- 
ligious connection with us, (judging from what 


has passed under my observation,) who do not 
love to mingle with their brethren and sisters 
in those large gatherings, such as Quarterly or 
Yearly Meetings, where they meet the greatest 
number of dedicated minds whose mouths the 
Lord is pleased at times to open to water the 


heritage. And should this meet the eye of any 
who love to listen to the words of life given to 
some dedicated and highly gifted servant to 
hand forth at these large gatherings, but who 
suffer the concerns of this life to keep them 
away from their little meetings, permit me to 
ask you to reflect by what means those gifted 
servants have attained to their present standing 
and experience; and how those meetings to 
which you love to go are sustained ? Were there 
no more dedicated minds than yours, would you 
be able to enjoy the benefits and pleasures 
derived from mingling with your friends in those 
large gatherings? You may thereby sce that 
you are hanging as dead weights upon Society, 
retarding its progress by not fulfilling your own 
individual. duties as members of society, which 
would lead you to take your allotted part in 
Supporting its concerns, instead, as is too 
often the case, of causing the truly dedicated 
souls to be dipped into suffering on your account. 

But methinks I hear some plead as an excuse, 
Tama member only by birthright and not of 
my own choice, and I have never seen the 
necessity of attending mecting. But let me 
to entreat thee now to enter into thy closet and 
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examine thy own heart thoroughly, and see if 
there be not a wish to belong to the Society, but 
that thou art not quite willing to give up the 
pleasures and allurements of earth. Thou yet 
wishes to put off the monitor which has gently 
checked thee, for a more convenient season, till 
some favorite plan may be accomplished, or some 
height of fame attained. O come away from 
these things, for the farther thou pursues them, 
the deeper will thou pierce thyself with sorrow. 
Close in now with the invitations of the inward 
monitor, listen to the pleadings of the “ still 
small voice,” follow the path the Saviour would 
lead thee in, then thou would love to meet with 
thy brethren in all their religious meetings ; yes, 
thou would long for meeting day to come, that 
thou might sit down with thy fellows and feel 
the precious covering of the Lord’s presence to 
be as a canopy over you, and his matchless love 
to flow from vessel to vessel, tendering and con- 
triting your spirits together, and strengthening 
you to go forth and meet the trials and vicissitudes 
of life with the fortitude the Christian only 
knows. Joun J. CORNELL. 
Mendon, 3d mo. 15th, 1858. 


EPISTLE 1V—1681. 


Dear Friends and Brethrenn—We dearly 
salute you in our Lord Jesus Christ, who is our 
prince of peace, our head, our life and lawgiver ; 
being truly comforted and refreshed in His con- 
tinued presence and blessing with us, and with 
our meetings and Christian care in the affairs 
and concerns of truth and churches of Christ; 
truly rejoicing in the living sense and accounts 
we have at this meeting of truth’s prosperity and 
of the love, peace and good order, and godly care 
among Friends and brethren in most counties 
throughout England and Wales, and also in 
other nations and foreign parts. Blessed be our 
God for ever! In whose continued love, and on 
the behalf of this Yearly Meeting, and as the 
sense and agreement thereof, these following 
particulars are recommended unto you. 

At a General Meeting held at Devonshire 
House, London, the 24th day of the Third 
month, 1681. 

1. It is the advice and desire of this meeting, 
that the Quarterly Meetings in each county ap- 
point one, two, or more Friends to attend at 
every assizes and quarter sessions in their 
respective counties, there to make inquiry of the 
clerks of the assizes and quarter sessions, what 
Friends are there presented or prosecuted for 
recusancy, and such like ; and to take copies of 
all such presentments, prosecutions and convic- 
tions, as they find against avy Friends; that 
they may thereby be the better able to take off, 
prevent, or avoid such prosecutions, as the 
truth may permit and direct. 

2. It is also desired, that when Friends send 
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up their cases of sufferings in general, or any 
particular case, in order to have Friends here in 
London, to endeavor any redress thereupon, by 
application to the king, parliament, or any other 
mayistrates, that the same be written down (as 
well with respect to the loss sustained, goods 
distrained, severe or illegal treatment, or usage 
by justices, or other persons) plain, pertinent 
and distinct, as to matter of fact only ; without 
any reflection upon the magistrates or persons by 
whom Friends have suffered, or against whom 
any complaint is made. And that such suffer- 
ings as are returned to be recorded here, be first 
perused by the Quarterly Meeting, or such per- 
sons as they shall appoint; and the same be 
signed by the said persons so appointed. 

3. That an account be yearly sent up, of all 
such Friends as are in prison, or prisoners ; that 
we may know who are detained prisoners, and 
who are discharged since the Yearly Meeting 
before ; and when discharged ; also to signify the 
time of their commitment, by whom prosecuted, 
and for what cause. 


4. That always care be taken to bring distinct 
accounts of all such Friends as have died in 
prison, or prisoners for their testimony to the 
truth, since the foregoing Yearly Meeting ; with 
their names, age, dwelling place, education, call- 
ings, time of convincement, and the places of 
their service and travel, and time of sufferings 
and death. It is also desired, that when any 
accounts of such Friends are already sent up, 
what are wanting in any of these particulars, 
care may be taken that they may be completed 
accordingly. 

5. It is again desired of this meeting, that 
every Quarterly Meeting enter this, and all such 
other papers and epistles as they may have had 
from the Yearly Meetings, in their book, to be 
read every Quarterly Meeting, that Iriends be 
reminded of the services therein desired. 

6. Agreed, that there be the like general 
Yearly Meeting this time twelve months, as the 
Lord gives liberty; and that in each county 
Friends be reminded to send up persons from 
their respective counties to the next Yearly 


Meeting. 


Finally, dear friends and brethren, we commit 
you to the Lord God, to be ordered by His divine 
wisdom and counsel ; and therein continue your 
love and tender care one for another, and for 
truth’s prosperity. All dwell in the love of God, 
in unity and peace in Christ Jesus, the prince 
of life and peace; and therein go on in his ser- 
vice, and keep your habitations over all that 
which is contrary, or would hinder you therein, 
or disturb your peaceable societies. So the God 
of peace be with you, bless and prosper you, in 
His love, heavenly union, and peace in Christ 
Jesus. Farewell. Signed on the behalf of the 
Yearly Meeting by E.tis HookEs 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUC- 
TION OF THE BLIND. 


‘The 25th Annual Report of the Managers of 
the Pennsylvania Institute for the instruction of 
the Blind,” is now before us. On the first of 
the present year there were 150 pupils in the 
Institution, 124 of whom were from the State 
The Principal of the Institu- 
tion informs—that “The system of instruction 


is similar to that hitherto pursued, and embraces 
all the branches taught in our most respectable 
academies. I know of no subject, within the 
range of human capacity, that may not be taught 
to a person born blind. That for which sight is 
used by the seeing, can be readily adapted to 
the touch for the sightless pupil. All school 
apparatus, therefore, is prepared in relie/, and 
the finger performs the office of the eye, in read- 
ing, slate arithmetic, maps, Xe. 

The Dictionary for the blind is in progress 
at the press of this Institution. Over 200 pages 
are printed, which, however, is less than half 
the work. It will be steadily continued to com- 

letion. 

The sales of the past year have amounted to 
$11,166. 

The mechanical trades, taught under the su- 
pervision of EK. T. McIntire and C. H. Shaw, 
are brush and broom making, and mat and car- 
pet weaving. 

The blind man, from his single infirmity, la- 
bors under a disadvantage in competing with 
seeing workmen. He is confined to fewer 
modes of obtaining a livelihood. His trades are 
of the simplest kinds, where competition is 
great, and profits small. 

Since the introduction of corn-broom making, 
our concern for the future of the adult males is 
greatly diminished. I regard the introduction 
of this simple business as the commencement of 
a new and promising era in the history of the 
Institution, and calculated, better than all others, 
to give a practical solution to the questions cun- 
nected with the employment and support of 
adults. 

It is a favorite branch with them. It can be 
acquired in a little time, and is especially adapt- 
ed to those admitted for short terms; the entire 
work can be done by a blind person ; it requires 
but small means to start it; and, what is perhaps 
more important than all, it can be followed in 
small country towns , thus relieving the Institu- 
tion from the necessity of providing employment 
for large and growing numbers. 

Whatever fears may be entertained about the 
growing up of large commuuities of blind adults, 
they will find some relief, it is hoped, in the 
above statement, and in the fact that the blind, 
generally, are equally anxious to avoid it, if the 
opportunity is afforded them. After a long ex- 
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perience, with some attention to their industrial 


| conclusions arrived at have no authority further 


habits and capacities, I believe there is not aj than as they may impress the mind of the 
more industrious class of persons in the commu-| reader as reasonable and just. 


nity. ‘They almost universally regard a depen- 
dence on the mere charities of others, without 
reference to their own exertions, as the greatest 
misfortune of blindness. Shall we not meet 


such a spirit in the right way, by using every | 
means to employ them, or secure their employ- | 


ment elsewhere ? 
The time will arrive when provision should be 


made for aged and infirm graduates, of good | 


character, who may be homeless, friendless, and 
destitute. Whetber such provision be a com- 
fortable house for each sex, or for quiet homes 
in private families, will be a question of expe- 
diency merely. 


have been once connected with our Institutions, 
than the charities of the world. 

Its support, however, should depend upon the 
foundation of legacies and charitable gifts, and 
in no way be chargeable upon the Institution 
established for their education. 

In view of the noble bequests for philanthro- 
pic purposes, for which the benevolent of this 
city have been distinguished, we may look with 
a confiding faith for some provision of this kind, 
which will be the crowning work, in Pennsylva- 


nia, of a system that educates, employs, and will | 
finally take under its kind shelter, the really un- | 


fortunate blind. 
The whole number of blind persons, connected 


with the Institutions in the United States, at | 


at the present time, as ascertained on application 
to each, is 1075. 

Making a liberal allowance for the defective- 
ness of the census of 1850, we may assume, that 
the proportion of blind persons in this State does 


not exceed one in 2500, which is about the | 


average ratio in the whole United States. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Esteemed Friends :—The accompanying papers 
are offered to your consideration, with a view of 
their being published in the Jutelligencer, should 
you approve thereof. 

It is well known that some parts of our Dis- 
cipline have been variously understood, and con- 
sequently the administration of those parts is 
not uniform. It has appeared to me that a ju- 
dicious commentary would conduce to a more 
harmonious course of aetion. 

With great distrust of my being qualified per- 
fectly to perform such a task, I have, neverthe- 
less, felt as if I would hardly be doing right if 
I omitted making an attempt to prepare some- 
thing of that nature. What I have written, 
I know lacks that degree of completion which is 
desirable; but if published, may open the way 
for some abler hand to labor in the same field. 
T would remark that the opinions expressed and 


Some other destiny should be! 
looked to for respectable poor blind persons, who } 


Respectfully your friend, 
3mo. 16th, 1858. R. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE DISCIPLINE RELATING 
TO APPEALS. 


It will be seen that according to Discipline, 
| Quarterly and Yearly Meetings are alway to act 
upon appeals by committees, the judgment of a 
wajority of such committees being always adopted 
by the meeting and entered on record as final. 
The discipline clearly prescribes the manner in 
which such committees should be appointed, and 
through what agency they should become pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of the case. Thus, they 
should hear the appellant, and the committee 
| appointed by the meeting below, who are to take 
| with them minutes of said meeting These are 
the sources to which the judicial committee 
are permitted to look for information on which 
to found their judgment. 

The first point in the proceedings which seem 
| to need remark, occurs where the Monthly Meet- 
| ing, having been notified by the appellant of his 
intention, is about to nominate a committee to 
attend the Quarterly Meeting, &c. It is clearly 
designed that this committee should represent 
the meeting which appoints it, and for this pur- 
| pose that it should be composed of persons who 
understand and appreciate its proceedings and 
| decisions ; and hence it would be improper for 
any one to be placed in this position who does 
not understand, or who does not unite with the 
proceedings of the meeting he is to represent. 

The next point is the appointment of the com- 
mittee who are to hear the appeal. This appoint- 
ment always takes place in the presence of the 
appellant, who has always been allowed to ob- 
ject to persons named, without limit as to num- 
bers, and his simple objection has been held suf- 
ficient ground for preventing such being ap- 
pointed. 

This practice is sometimes carried to such an 
extent, as to occasion much anxiety lest truth 
and justice should be laid waste.” But it may 
be doubted whether any restriction of this privi- 
lege would not be attended with evils still more 
serious than those intended to be remedied. If 
any restrictions are made, it could only be safely 
done by a general rule of discipline, limiting the 
number that might be objected to in each parti- 
cular meeting, for it would rarely be found that 
a person would be willing to allow himself to 
stand on such committee after knowing that he 
was not confided in by the appellant. 

When the committee thus duly appointed are 
assembled with the appellant and the committee 
from the meeting below, their duties are to hear 
the appellant’s statement of the case, and ascer- 
tain on what ground he makes his appeal; and 
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although he may sometimes be more discoursive | they may in a sborter time than by the slow 


than would seem necessary, and introduce matter 
not strictly relevant, yet as it is a matter affect- 
ing him personally, great indulgence in this 
respect has been generally and very properly, 
allowed ; but though this is allowed, it does not 
follow that there is not a proper and well defined 
limit to the subjects which are to claim their at- 
tention and to govern their decision. On the one 
hand, it must be considered that there are certain 
points in all cases which can be most properly 
judged of by the Monthly Meeting, such as the 
truthfulness of the matter charged, and the tem- 
per or disposition, in relation to it, of the offen- 
der. These circumstances, which may be called 
the merits of. the case, ought to be allowed to 
the Monthly Mecting as the only competent 
judges, and should not be taken from them by the 
committee. On the other hand it is equally appa- 
rent that there are other points of a different 
character, that may be better disposed of by per- 
sons out of the vicinity and beyond the influence 
of any partizan feeling, such as: Is the matter 
charged disownable? have the proceedings been 
regular acc ording todiscipline? orif there has been 
any irregularity, has it been such as to have de- 
prived the offender of : any privilege to which he was 
entitled,and which had it been allowed him, wight 
have effected the issue of the case? These ap- 
pear to be the points which belong to the com- 
mittee on appeals to investigate and decide, and 
it is upon such points as these the committee from 
the meeting below should be heard, in cefence 
of the correctness of said meeting’s proceedings. 


R. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 3, 1858. 


The following Address, fama’ in 1805, is ap- 
plicable to the present time; and evinces the 
concern which has always been felt by the serious 
and reflecting portion of our Society, that its 
members might be preserved from the harass- 
ing cares and anxieties attendant upon conduct- 
ivg business according to the maxims of worldly 
policy. The system of endorsements alluded to 
in the Address as one of the causes of bank- 
ruptcy, still continues to be so, and has we fear 
tended to lower the standard of honesty and up 
rightness amongst us. There is scarcely a mer- 
cantile business now carried on extensively, 
which is not conducted in a spirit adverse to 
that which should characterize the Christian ; 
and yet we find the young men of our Society, 
leaving the healthful and simple occupations of 


a country life, and flocking into our cities, tht [taking promissory note 








process of industry and economy amass an in- 
dependence. It is not easy to persuade the 
sanguine nature of youth, prone as it is to look 
to the future rather than the present for happi- 
ness, that it cannot be purchased with wealth, 
but may be found every day in the right exer- 
cise and cultivation of our whole nature. The 
sad experience of those who have found, when 
too late, that the relish for pure and enobling 
enjoyments has been sacrificed to the pursuit of 
wealth, might teach this important lesson. It 
is much to be regretted, that even among those 
who see and deplore the forced and unhealthy 
mode in which trade is earried on, so few in 
choosing employments for their children have 
the courage to stem the torrent. Rather than 
allow them to learn some useful mechanical oc- 
cupationgor to place them where business is 
| carried on according to the limitations of truth, 
they fall into the popular current, under the 
idea that it is vain to attempt to stem it. May 
we not hope the time is not far distant when 
some of the young will be willing to show their 
allegiance to the cause of truth by having the 
courage to refuse to follow a multitude tu do 
evil ? 
Address to the Members of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends, in the City of Philadel- 
phia. 


Our minds have been sorrowfully affected 
under the consideration of the many /ai/ures and 
bankruptcies which of latter times have taken 
place among us, to the wounding of the testi- 
mony of truth, the reproach of*our Christian 
profession, and the ruin and distress of indi- 
viduals and families. Of the causes which have 
led thereto we do very fully disapprove and de- 
clare our disunity with ; and as we seriously wish 
that more instances of this kind-may be avoided, 
we think it right to warn and caution all against 
improperly grasping after the things of this 
world, and engaging in hazardous undertakings, 
out of the counsel and wisdom of Truth, whereby 
they may be rendered incapable of being punctual 
to their promises, and just in the payment of 
their debts. 

Repeated and salutary advices have been 
given, both publicly and in private, which, if 
attended to, would have preserved many who 
have fallen into great straits and difficulties, 

Many causes which might be enumerated have 
contributed to produce these sorrowful effects ; 
but there is one that has particularly engaged 
our attention, to wit: The practice of giving and 
s, called accommodation 
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paper, and endorsing them one for another, and 
thus improperly becoming sureties, sometimes 


by one, who stood by her bed-side, if she felt any- 
thing in her way, she replied. “Oh no; I have always 
even to a greater amount than such parties are sgl ena a rte nett 
capable of paying. How much better would it | such a one, to conduct her to the Father’s throne, 
be, to be contented with such trade and business | with the welcome anthem, “ Enter thou into the joy 
as are within the reach of our capitals; and | of thy Lord.” M. 
never to enter into any engagements or promises 
without providing funds of our own to comply | MICROSCOPE VIEW OF SPIDERS WEAVING THEIR 
with them punctually. WEBS. 

We are also engaged to caution every indi-| Of all the beautiful discoveries with which we 
vidual, aguinst imprudently entering into joint | have become acquainted, through the progress of 
securities with others; for by these practices | the physical sciences, there are none more strik- 
many innocent wives and children have been | ing than those of the microscope, or which may 
inevitably and unexpectedly involved in ruinous | be studied with greater ease. The application 
and deplorable circumstances. We therefore | of a powerful lens to any of those minute objects, 
earnestly desire Friends to keep strictly on their | which we have it in our power daily to examine, 
guard, that none, through any specious pretences | exhibits a scene of wonder, of which those who 
of rendering acts of friendship to others with | have never witnessed it cannot form an adequate 
safety to themselves, may risk their own peace | idea. 








and reputation, and the security of their fami- 
lies. Iu order hereunto, we recommend the 
salutary advice of the wise man to their special 
notice and regard. ‘ Be not thou one of them 


that strike hands, or of them that are sureties for | 


debts : If thou hast nothing to pay, why should 
he take away thy bed from under thee ?” 
Finally, dear friends, we recommend all to 
attend carefully to the principle of grace and 
truth in their own minds, which is sufficient to 
preserve and keep us from falling; and leads to 
do justly, love merey, and walk humbly. 
Signed, by appointment, on behalf of the said 
meetings, respectively held the 26th, 27th, and 
29th of the Third month, 1805. 
Davin Bacon, 
JOHN ParrRiIsH, 
JAcoB TOMPKINS, 
Joun Extior, 
NicHotas WALN, 
DanieEL Drinker, 


Marriep, according to the order of Friends’ on fifth- 
day 25th of 3d mo., 1858, at the house of BensaMIN 
Sueptry, Bennet, son of Thomas and Mary Cox, to 
Resecca, only daughter of Benjamin and Jane Smed- 
ley, all af Willistown, Chester County, Pa., 





Friends, at the house of her father, Samuel Richardson, 
on 5th day, the 1ith of 3d mo., 1858, Janez Tuore to 
Axn Ricuarpson, both of Morgan Co., Ohio. 


Diep, on the 18th instant, Mary, wife of Enoch 
Clapp, o Darby, and daughter of Elisha Tyson, form- 
erly of Baltimore, aged 72 years. 

In paying this last tribute of affection to our beloved 
friend, we feel that one of the meek ot earth has 
passed away—owe whose heart was filled with hea- 
venly virtues, and the influence of whose gentle spirit 
will long be remembered by her friends, and hallowed 
in the family circle, where its brightness shed a ra- 
diance over all. She was lovely in life, faithfully 
fulfilling the sacred duties of wife and mother ; and the 
resignation with which she bore her sufferings gave 
evidence that He who had been with her all her life- 
long, had not forsaken her in the hour of trial. She 
was often heard in prayer ard praise, and when asked 





» according to the order of the Society of 


For example, the construction of cobwebs has 
|in all ages been lightly esteemed ; nevertheless, 
for simplicity of machinery, and neatness of exe- 
| cution, they cannot be surpassed by the art of man. 
The spinners are the apparatus, through which, by 
a most wonderful process, the spider draws its 
thread. Each spinner is pierced,like the plate of 
a wire-drawer, with a multitude of holes, so nu- 
|merous and so exquisitely fine, that a space of- 
| ten not bigger than a pin’s point includes above a 
thousand. Through each of these holes proceeds 
a thread of inconceivable tenuity, which, imme- 
diately after issuing from the orifice, unites with 
all the other threads, from the same spinner, into 
one. Hence from each spinner proceeds a com- 
pound thread; and these four threads, at the dis- 
tance of about one-tenth of an inch from the apex 
of the spinner, again unite, and form the thread 
we are accustomed to see, which the spider uses 
in joining its web. Thus a spider’s web, even 
spun by the smallest species, and when so fine 
that it is almost imperceptible to our senses, 1s 
not, as we suppose, a single line, but a rope, 
composed of at least four thousand strands. But 
to feel all the wonders of this fact, we must fol- 
low Lewenhoeck in one of his calculations on 
the subject. This renowned microscopic obser- 
ver found, by an accurate estimation, that the 
threads of the minutest spiders, some of which 
are not larger than a grain of sand, are so fine, 
that four millions of them would not exceed in 
thickness one of the hairs of his beard! Now, 
we know that each of these threads is composed 
of above four thousand still finer. Jt follows, 
therefore, that above sixteen thousand millions 
of the finest threads which issue from such spi- 
ders, are not, altogether, thicker than a human 
hair. 

In the earlier part of last century, Bon, of 
Languedoe, fabricated a pair of stockings and a 
pair of gloves from the threads of spiders. They 
were nearly as strong as silk and of a beautiful 
gray color.— Cabinet of Natural History. 
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[From the Puble Ledger. ] 
PHILOSOPHY OF COLD AND MODERATE WINTERS. 
Coopersburg, Lehigh Co., Feb. 1858. 


Messrs. Epirors :—For the last ten or twelve 
years, [ have been devoting occasional attention 
to elementary changes, with a view to ascertain, 
by observation, the correctness or incorrectness 
of an opinion formed, that the cause of cold 
winters and of moderate ones was determined 
by the amount of water contained in the earth, 
the area of land, the number and volume of 
springs, streams or rivers, and approximity to 
lakes, seas and oceans. The result of these ob- 
servations confirms that opinion, and proves by 
facts what theory had suggested ; proves that the 
causes of cold or mild winters areso distinctly mark- 
ed, that to prognosticate correctly, is not attended 
with much labor or difficulty. For the last ten 
years I have never failed to know, or make 
known to others in advance, the character of the 
winter season ; and facilities being afforded, the 
character of the different seasons can be correct- 
ly predicted. I have collected some material, 
intending the publication of a treatise upon the 
subject, embracing statistical information which 
fully sustains the theory; but denied the neces- 
sary facilities and leisure, further delay is neces- 
sary, and I am induced to present to you, for 
publication in the Ledger, if you think proper, 
some brief remarks annunciating the theory and 
giving such facts as will make it apparent and 
readily understood ; and in doing so, will state 
much that is not new, that has not escaped ob- 
servation, and which the different sciences 
have chronicled long since. 

I will only ask that, should you give it circu- 
lation, those who become interested, and are in 
possession of facts or statistics bearing upon the 
subject, will have the kindness to address me, 
when the earliest opportunity will be embraced, 
to secure the favors. 

Geology proves that, in the early eras of our 
earth, the general temperature was moist and 
warm. The “carboniferous era’? which de- 
posited the coal strata proves as then existing a 
high degree of temperature, and a degree of 
moisture not now known to exist in any part of 
the world. 

The “ fossiliferous strata’ proves the univer- 
sal diffusion of marine animal life, and only such 
lower orders of vegetable and animal life as 
could exist in high temperatures and moist 
conditions. 

The aqueous origin of most of the earth’s 
strata and other geological evidence, as well as 
fossil botany, proves that, when the high tem- 
peratures of our earth existed, the waters and 
vapors of the earth were in greater proportion 
than at present—now three-fifths water. 


Waiving Scriptural authority, which, however, 
because of its parallelism to the evidences of the 


sciences, ought to be of some weight among the 
scientific—the Mosaic record says that the earth, 
originally, was covered with water. 

Where there is absence of moisture, there is 
no vitality, moisture being one of the “ condi- 
tions of vitality.” 

Moisture is essential to decomposition, and de- 
composition produces heat. 

Chemical action produces heat; water, or the 
atmosphere which contains it, is a necessary con- 
dition of such action. 

The moon, which has no water, and conse- 
quently no atmosphere, is estimated to be a 
thousand times colder than the coldest spot on 
the earth. 

The planet Mercury, enveloped jn a dense va- 
por, acted upon by the sun, is necessarily at a 
high temperature. 

The earth’s atmosphere protects our planet 
from intense cold, and the atmosphere would 
have no existence but for the waters of the 
earth. 

Some facts like the following have been long 
since recorded; my attention was directed to 
them by observation many years since. 

Travelling over the country an hour or two 
later in the day than when | left home, small 
pools of water on the road side would show no 
appearance of thawing in districts abounding 
with springs; at home, a vicinity abounding 
with springs, the thawing had far advanced ; in 
a spring-house on the farm it was always moder- 
ate, though the temperature outside was at zero. 
The snow would melt on the platform of the 
pump well, when it would not thaw on the 
ground or stone adjoining; the vapors from the 
well would crystallize on the upper edges of the 
apertures in the plank; the cellar of the house 
was warm in winter, in proportion as the earth 
was saturated with water. Travelling from the 
Delaware river home, it would be raining in the 
vicinity of the river, and snowing over the en- 
entire country a mile back from the river. These 
facts, to me new and remarkable, led to the con- 
clusion that water in the earth was the control- 
ling condition of warmth in winter latitudes not 
too far north. 

Where a spring emptied into a creck, ice did 
not form, proving that the spring delivered its 
waters at a higher temperature than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere; springs then impart 
warmth to the air, and, im proportion to the 
number and volume of springs, streams and 
waters, must be the cold of a district or cont'- 
nent; drought producing heat in summer and 
cold in winter. 

When this is the condition, and it becomes 
cloudy (in winter), it will snow if the vapor leaves 
the clouds as snow, and hail if it leaves as rain ; 
when the opposite condition exists, it will hail 
or rain, if the vapor leaves the clouds as snow; 
and rain, if it leaves as hail or rain. Snow 
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covering the earth in this State, (Pa.,) so re- 
flects the sun’s rays as to insure a northwest 
wind, owing to rarefaction of air on the Atlantic 
ocean—thus, continued dryness, north winds 
and cold. 

On areas of land of any extent there is nothing 
that will prevent this result, but latitude and the 
seasons of the year. Currents of wind setting 
in from the ocean upon the land, or from south- 
ern climates, will alter these conditions in degree 
and duration, depending upon the extent of area 
north covered with snow and its aqueous con- 
dition. 

In this State, (Pa.,) and other sections of 
similar geographical situations relative to the 
ocean, a slight fall of snow, ora few days of 
cloudy weather, will produce a northwest wind 
—and, conseyuently, cold as long as that wind 
blows; but, the moment that wind ceases, 
which will be as soon as the air upon the Atlan- 


position will commence and heat be evolved. A 
bundle of hay, straw, cotton, or other vegetable 
material kept dry, will not perish—wetted, de- 
composition is insured, and the evolution of 
heat. 

A dry soil, whatever of material it may con- 
tain liable to decomposition, whether vegetable, 
animal or mineral, will never evolve heat from 
decomposing particles near the surface ; but wet 
it, let it rain, and the work of decomposition 
commences, and this chemical action evolves 
heat, increasing the atmospheric temperature in 
proportion to the amount of decomposing mate- 
rial in the soil, which effect will be rapid or 
slow, according to well-known conditions. 

What are the facts as to the climate of differ- 
ent countries in Europe aud America, and what 
is their condition—internal, aqueous condition 
—and approximity to large bodies of water? 

England is a finely watered country, sur- 


tic ocean becomes less rarified, then the springs | rounded by water, and, though several degrees 
and streams, (being full,) with the refraction of | farther north than the United States, has much 


the sun’s rays, insures an increase of tempera-, milder winters and cooler summers. 


ture. 


The area 
of England is comparatively small, and, being 
a s < 


By reference to tables of statistical informa-| well watered and surrounded by the ocean, 


tion kept, it will be observed that, in proportion | 


to the quantitity of water falling in the summer 


| 


and fall, or to the moisture of the atmosphere | 


and other conditions favoring non-evaporation, 
is the milduess or severity of the ensuing win- 
ter—dryness insuring cold, and wet insuring 
moderate weather. 

The laws which produce or cause the wet or 
dry character of a season, and of which the dry 
eald-producing and wet warm-producing are 
but effects, we must find in the currents of wind. 
This science is now unravelling many meteorolo- 
gical phenomena, for which Professor Espy, 
Lieut. Maury and others, have and will receive 
due praise aud credit; but as the general laws 
governing the currents of air, are and must ever 
be, subject to unreliable conditions, the agricul. 
turist, the merchant and the mariner, will find 
greater and sufficient practical advantage in not 
pushing his inquiries or observation further 
back into causes, than to make himself ac- 
quainted with the /ocad condition of his coun- 
try, in regard to its wet or dry conditions, its 
latitude and the season of the year—as dryness 
produces cold in winter, so does it produce heat 
insummer. ‘The increasing length of the days 
enables the warm, dry earth to absorb the sun’s 
rays, retain the heat and impart it to the air at 
night, which is only altered or changed by a 
medium opposite condition in regard to the ef- 
fect of chemical action, produced by rain or 
moisture, and aiding in the elevation of atmos- 
phere. 

A given quantity of animal or vegetable mat- 
ter from which is expelled the moisture, will 
keep thousands of years without being decom- 
posed; whereas, moistened or made wet, decom- 


secures to her a moist and moderate climate. 

Ireland is similarly conditioned, but has more 
moisture and less cold, with less area. 

Scotland is similarly situated, but being 
farther north, the latitude makes the climate 
colder than England or Ireland, which con- 
denses the vapors and brings deluges of rain. 
Latitude is the only cause of Scotland being 
colder than England or Ireland, as the latitude 
of Maine secures greater cold than to Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sweden hasa much more mild climate than other 
countries in Europe and America, of the same 
latitude. Her streams and lakes are numerous, 
and has the Gulf of Bothnia and Baltic Sea on 
the east, and is in approximity to the North Sea 
and Aretic Ocean. 

Norway.—The western part of the winters are 
more moderate than the eastern, which is caused 
by the large bodies of water which empty into 
the ocean, and the ocean on the west, and the 
eastern part colder, and covered with snow, 
owing to its elevation and the Dofrafield moun- 
tains. 

Denmark is temperate, for its latitude, abounds 
with bogs and morasses, and is surrounded with 
water. 

Russia.—The northern part severe winters; 
the latitude insures cold, because of the large 
area of land, with no large bodies of water 
inland, to protect the soil from excessive evapo- 
ration. Even the winters in the southern part 
of Russia are severe, though short, because of 
the existence of these conditions. 

France is a well watered country, and climate 
moderate for the latitude, and is also secured 
a moderate temperature by the Mediterranean 
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Sea and the waters of the Atlantic Ocean on 
the east and north. 

Germany.—Winters frequently very severe 
in northern parts, where the soil is sandy and | 
poorly watered, insuring winters of long duration. | 
General temperature of other parts is moderate 
for the latitude, because attended by the oppo- | 
site conditions. 

Italy.—Generally temperate and warm; the | 
(iulf of Venice on the one side and the Mediter- ! 
ranean Sea on the south and west. Snow, 
seldom falls at Rome, though the latitude of | 
New York. In the northern part the winter is | 
piercing, owing to the higher latitude being 
favored by the high land and the Alps. 

Turkey.—The many waters emptying into the | 
river Danube on the north, and proximity to 
the Black Sea, the waters of the Mediterranean 
and the Gulfof Venice. The climate of Turkey 
is delightful for the latitude, and the country : 
abounds with springs and streams. 

Such is the general feature of the climate in! 
the parts of Europe named, and the principles 
governing climate hold good wherever applied 
in Europe or Asia. . 

How is it in America? Too much space 
would be taken up in going into details. Suf- 
fice it to refer to the well-known fact that the 
cold of winter and the heat of summer is greater 
in America than in the same latitudes of Eu- 
rope, and the evaporation is more rapid and 
consequent dryness of the land’s surface is' 
more general and toa greater degree. From 
the preceding facts and inferences, it will be 
observed, that taking latitude and the season of 
the year into consideration, calculations for the 
general character of seasons can be correctly | 
made. The severity of winters in northern 
latitudes being determined by the extent of 
land exposed to evaporation, and the quantity 
of water and vapor io and surrounding. This 
principle affects every locality, from a continent 
down to a State, county or township, water 
being in excess; every little drop of water adds 
something to the volume of warmth in every 
locality. 

From all the evidences, it would appear that, | 
since that period in the earth’s history when our | 
earth was covered with water, and there was no ! 
cold, the amount of cold has been in proportion | 
to the extent or area of land and the volume of 
water—that if the dry land increase, the waters | 
will decrease, and there will be a corresponding | 
fall in the temperature. Should the earth con- | 
tinue, and its winters, vapors and atmosphere | 
disappear, then, its area being land, its cold | 
will be intense. Geo. W. Farina. | 





Advice, says Coleridge, is like snow—the 
softer it falls, the longer it dwells upon, and the 
deeper it sinks into the mind. 








PRAYER. 


BY LOUISE WORTHEN- 


Prayer is the incense of the soul, 
The odor of the flower, 

And rises as the waters roll 
To God’s controlling power! 

Within the sou] there would not be 
This infinite desire 

To whisper thoughts in prayer to Thee, 
Hadst Thou not lit the fire. 


Prayer is the spirit speaking truth 
To Thee, whose love divine 

Steals gently down like dew to soothe, 
Or like the sunbeam?’s shine. 

For in the humblest soul that lives, 
A's in the lowliest flower. 

The dewdrop back His image gives, 
The soul reflects His power! 


At night, when all is hushed and still! 
And ev'n soft echo sleeps, 

A still small voice doth o’er me thrill, 
And to each heart throb leaps ; 

It is the spirit pulse which beats, 
Forever deep and true ; 

The atom whicl its Author meets, 
As sunlight greets the dew! 





OVER THE RIVER. 


Over the river they beckon to me— 

Loved ones who’ve crossed to the further side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost by the dashing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes, the reflection of heaven’s own blue; 
He crossed in the twilight, gray and cold, 

And the pale light hid him from mortal view, 
We saw not the angels that met him there, 
The gate of the city we could not see ;— 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to weleome me! 


Over the river the boatman pale 

Carried another, the household pet ; 

Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Darling Minnie! I see her yet! 

She crossed on her bossom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark ; 
We watched it glide from the silver sand, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark, 
We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be; 
Over the river, the mystic river, 

My childhood idol is waiting for me. 


For none return from those quiet shores 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 

And catch a glimpse of the snowy sail, 

And lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts, 
They cross the stream, and are gone for aye. 
We may not sunder the veil apart, 

That hides from our vision the gates of day, 
We only know that their barks no more 

May sail with us o’er life's stormy sea, 

Yet somewhere, I know on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me! 


And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 

I shall one day stand by the water cold, 

And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar. 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail ; 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand ; 
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I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shores of the spirit land. 

I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 

The angel of Death shall carry me. 


AGE OF TREES. 

The longevity of trees is an interesting study. 
While some trees live only a few years, rapidly 
attaining their growth and rapidly decaying, 
like the peach-tree ; others, on the contrary, have 
a longevity exceeding the age of man, and some 
species outlive many generations. It is well 
known that the age of trees is correctly indicat- 
ed by the number of wood-circles or rings found 
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of the world is the Sequoia gigantea, called the 
Californian Pine, of the Sacramento Valley and 
Mariposa. One, which had fallen, measured 31 

) feet in diameter and 363 feet in length. Among 

|those yet standing are some of still greater di- 

;mension, as beautiful in form as they are sub- 

{lime in height, the growth (as estimated by the 

|annual wood-circles) of more than 3,000 years ! 


i 
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SQUIRMING, 


Did you never, in walking in the fields, come 
jacross a flat stone which had lain, nobody knows 
i how long, just where you found it, with the grass 
\forming a little hedge, as it were, all round it, 
| close to its edges—and have you not, in obedienc« 


in the trank—each ring being the growth of a/¢) 4 kind of feeling that told you it had been 
single year. We here subjoin several remark- |lying there long enough, insinuated your stick, 
able examples ascertained by the above rule, or | oy your foot, or your fingers under its edge and 
by tradition and history, quoted from De Uan- turned it over as a housewife turns a cake, when 
dolle : she says to herself, “ It’s done brown enough by 


An Elm lived to the age Off......... sessseereeee 335 years. 
Cypress (Eastern)......sce seccsecee ceeeeseeeeeees 350 * 
NOU iaducast wane coms thtameees ease Wdchadiadenns 576 
CE, GOO iivicicincrsicsiissssiniiniuianss 600 « 
COR iasiticcncssnnese secssisscascnsecdatacviewiesen 630 * 
MUN sshd acide heixs sacdentseaehe®- waitin inbewiees 700 * 
Pembane Oriente liesiseciiess siccicscs. ssccases ma ~ 
IN aod nicccadicciashenin Gdteteiecam ease s00 
Many tropical trees, seen by Humboldt,... 1,000 
RIUM y osusk <daceindd scvatdadsausccdoceaeaees 1,076, 1,147“ 
OM isigs iss vascetieenisaacieuensateel 810, 1,080, 1,500 * 
WO Warsccsascnvcsssanarinines 1,214, 1,458, 2,588, 2,820 ‘ 
Taxodium, upwards Of.......ssssceee sesseceees 4,000 *« 


Adansonia, of Senegal & Cape Verd Islands, 5,000 


The Yew-trees of Britain are of wonderful longevity, 
The following list is quoted from Prof. Balfour. 


A Yew at fountain’s Abbey, Ripon, lived 1,200 years. 
Yews, in the church-yard of Crowhurst, Surry, 1,450 
Yew at Fontingal, Perthshire,.....2,500 to 2,600 ‘ 
Yew at Bradbourn churchyard, Kent,...... 3,000 *“ 
Yew at Hedson, Bucks, 27 feet in diameter, 3,200 

A Banyan-tree (Ficus Indica), yet growing 
upon an island in the Nerbudda River, India, is 
believed to be identical with that which is men- 
tioned in history by Nearchus, in the time of 
Alexander the Great, as being capable of shel- 
tering 10,000 men at once. Portions of it have 
been carried away by floods, but enough remains 
to overshadow 7,V0U men. Its principal trunk 
is more than 200 feet in girth, and its branches 
are supported by 350 other trunks which equal 
that of our largest oaks, while the smaller trunks 
are some 3,U0U more. 

The White Pine (Pinus strobus) of the Ame- 
rican forest, with a diameter of 6 or 7 feet, at- 
tains the height of 180 to 200 feet. 
early settlement of Dartmouth College, a pine 
stood upon the College plain which measured 210 
feet in height. In the Ohio Valley, the Red 
Maple (Acer rubrum) and the Sycamore (Pla- 
tanus occidentalis) attain to great dimensions. 
A specimen of the former, in Indiana, measured 
16 feet in diameter; of the latter, 23 feet. 


But, all things considered, the monarch-tree 


this time?” What an odd revelation, and what 
an unfureseen and unpleasant surprise to a smal! 
community, the very existence of which you had 
not suspected, until the sudden dismay and 
scattering among its members produced by your 
turning the old stone over? Blades of grass 
flattened down, colorless, matted together as if 
they had been bleached and ironed; hideous 
crawling creatures, some of them coleopterous or 
horny-shelled—turtle-bugs one wants to call 
them ; some of them softer, but cunningly spread 
out and compressed like Lepine watches ; (Nature 
never loses a crack or a crevice, mind you, or a 
joint in a tavern bedstead, but she always has 
one of her flat-pattern live timekeepers to slide 
into it;) black, ylossy crickets, with their long 
‘filaments sticking out like the whips of four- 
horse stage-coaches; motionless, slug-like crea- 
tures, larve, perhaps, more horrible in their 
pulpy stillness than even in the infernal wriggle 
of maturity! But no sooner is the stone turned 
and the wholesome light of day let upon this 
compressed and blinded community of creeping 
things than all of them enjoy the luxury of legs 
—and some of them have a good many—rush 
round wildly, butting each other and everything 
in their way, and end iu a general stampede for 
underground retreats from the region poisoned 
by sunshine. Next year you will tind the grass 
growing tall and green where the stone lay ; the 
ground-bird builds her nest where the beetle had 
his hole; the dandelion and the buttercup are 


In the | growing there, and the broad fans of insect- 


,angels open and shut over their golden disks, as 
the rhythmic waves of blissful consciousness pul- 
\sate through their glorified being. 

The young fellow whom they call John saw fit 
to say, in his very familiar way—at which I do 
|not choose to take offence, but which I some- 
times think it necessary to repress—that I was 
|coming it rather strong on the butterflies. 
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No, I replied; there is meaning in each of 
those images—the butterfly as well as the others. 
The stone is ancient error. The grass is human 
nature borne down and bleached of all its color 
by it. The shapes that are found beneath are 
the crafty beings that thrive in darkness, and 
the weaker organisms kept helpless by it. He 
who turns the stone over is whosoever puts the 
staff of truth to the old lying incubus, no matter 
whether he do it with a serious face or a laugh- 


ing one. The next year stands for the coming 
time. Then shall the nature which has lain 


blanched and broken rise in its full stature and 
native hues in the sunshine. Then shall God’s 
minstrels build their nests in the hearts of a new- 
born humanity. Then shall beauty—Divinity 
taking outlines and color—light upon the souls 
of men as the butterfly, image of the beatified 
spirit rising from the dust, soars from the shell 
that held a poor grub, which would never have 
found wings had not the stone been lifted. 

You never need think that you can turn over 
any old falsehood without a terrible squirming 
and scattering of the horrid little population 
that dwells under it. 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY. 


The hard winter of 1857-8 will be long re- 
membered as a season when hunger griped many 
a man who had hitherto always been able to live 
in comparative affluence, and when want pressed 
sharply upon a class of citizens which is, under 
ordinary circumstances, exempt from suffering, 
and even independent in circumstances. It will 
be remembered as a time when many unostenta- 
tious deeds of charity were done for Charity’s 
sweet sake, without blazon to the world, and 
without the hope or chance of return. If the 
truth could be come at, it would be found that 
the pockets of many a suit of broadcloth, daily 
seen in the streets, are penniless, and the owner 
thereof has not where to lay his head at nights, 
and has no accurate data from which to predict 
dinner for himself or those dependent on him. 
The number of unemployed clerks, bookkeepers, 
and men of similar callings, now in this city, is 
greater than ever before. These men wear fine 
clothes because the nature of their business has 
required it, and because they have no other, and 
they exemplify the fact that the raggedest man 
is not necessarily the most needy. Men like 
these are very loth to beg, and any arrangement 
by which, if they must be the recipients of cha 
rity, they can be spared unnecessary humiliation 
is a truly generous one. An eating-house where 
people could eat their fill and then depart, with- 
out price, and without going through an ordeal 
of impertinent questions, would, in addition to 
the common classes of beggars who naturally 
crowd to such a place, give relief to hundreds 
who would long suffer the bitter pangs of hunger 
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before they could find courage to speak their 
wants. And such a house has been established 
in our city, and has been in operation for three 
months, and the fame thereof has not got 
abroad. 

Proceeding down Ludlow street, when oppo- 
site No. 47, between Hester and Grand streets, 
the eye of the traveler is caught by a large ban- 
ner suspended across the street, on which is 
painted the mysterious words . 

6¢ J. W. Farmer’s Free Dinine Satoon. 
Pienty To Eat anp Notuine To Pay.”? 

Entering the house, the curious stranger finds 
himself in a neat oak-grained room, which was 
evidently intended to be used as a store; the 
windows are curtained with white muslin, and 
everything has the look of neatness and careful 
attention. The most noticeable article of furni- 
ture is a long table running lengthways of the 
room, and covered with a brown cloth. There 
are a number of barrels of flour along the wall, 
and a stove, with a spacious oven, does the dou- 
ble duty of heating the room comfortably and 
baking thirty-five large loaves of home-made 
bread every day, beside assisting in a great deal 
of miscellaneous cooking. There are no chairs, 
benches or other seats provided, so that those 
who dine at the long dining-table must stand. 

This is the “Free Dining Saloon.” The 
proprietor is Mr. John Washington Farmer, an 
American, by occupation a plumber, whose 
place of business is at No. 248 Broome stecet. 
The history of his present charitable operation 
is as follows: 

Last November, after the banks had smashed, 
manufactories suspended, and the “ panic”’ be- 
gan to tell severely on the poorer classes, Mr. 
Farmer, moved to pity by the distress of the 
needy in his vicinity, the Tenth Ward, conceived 
the plan of opening a room where hungry men 
could be fed without charge. He began the 
experiment on a comparatively small scale, open- 
ing a room in the upper part of the premises No. 
47 Ludlow street, where he gave a free dinner 
every day to a small number of persons, gene- 
rally 35 to 40. This was continued for nearly 
two months, when he determined to enlarge his 
operations. Accordingly, the large room on the 
lower floor of the building was made ready, con- 
veniences for cooking were prepared, and on 
Monday, the 11th of January, the place was 
thrown open to all who chose to come. And 
come they did, in throngs, for Rumor was not 
likely to be tardy-footed when she had to tell of 
free dinners; and the “glad tidings of great 
joy’ once trumpeted throughout the city, the 
new eating-house was besieged. 

Officers are now regularly detailed from the 
Tenth Ward Station-House to be present at the 
doors and restrain any unruly demonstrations, 
though the crowd is generally very quiet, and 
there is little need of official interference. 
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Thirty-four persons can stand at the said long 
table, and eat without interfering with each 
others’ convenience. The officers admit from 
the throng outside about seventy at one time, 
half of whom take their places at the table, 
while the rest range themselves along the wall 
and maintain perfect order until the first instal- 
ment have filled themselves, when they step 
into the vacant places. By this plan no time is 
lost in coming in or going out of the room, and 
all confusion is avoided, everything being “ done 
decently and in order.” 

The place is open and food dispensed from 6 
A.M. to 1l Pp. M.; but the great rush is at the 
the regular dinner hours from 12 M. to 2 P. M., 
and it is only at that time that the presence of 
the officers is absolutely required, though there 
are generally two or more in attendance all the 
time. 

No questions are asked any applicant for re- 
lief; the touching statement, “I am hungry,” 
is the password that opens the door to all, no 
matter what the nation or color; the only quali- 
fication being that the person shall be sober. 
Many have applied for help when drunk, or 
under the influence of liquor, but these are in- 
variably refused until they get sober, the fair 
supposition being that so long as a man can get 
money to buy rum he is in no danger of 
starving. 

The number of “ regulars ” who present them- 
selves every day is about 600 ; these are reliable 
customers, and may be depended on. Beside 
these there are from 200 to 400 daily who are 
sent hither for temporary relief, or who only 
come here for an occasional dinner when their 
endeavors to procure one elsewhere have failed. 
There are 40 entire families who have been for 
many weeks wholly or partially supported at 
this house, the men being unable to obtain em- 
ployment or to effectually help themselves. 

No food is given away to be carried off; pro- 
fessional beggars, unaware of this regulation, 
frequently present themselves with their large 
baskets, which are sometimes nearly filled with 
food they have obtained in other quarters; they 
are sent away, of course, with no additions to 
their stores. The number of hungry people is 
greater here on week days than on Sunday, 
many of them being unaware that the place is 
open on that day. Last Saturday 1,093 per- 
sons were fed; on Sunday about 625, and yes- 
terday, at 3 p. M., 860 had called, eaten their 
fill, and gone their ways. ‘There are about 60 
women who come regularly, between 300 and 
400 children, and about 500 men. The women 
are placed at the table first, and when they have 
satisfied their appetites, the men step up, and 
they in turn give way to the children, who, 
though they come last, are always bountiful- 
ly helped, the supplies of food never giving 
out. 


Many colored people come to partake of the 
gratuitous bounty, and they are treated with 
the same consideration, receive the same rations, 
and precisely in the same manner as the fair- 
skinned unfortunates; some come from the far 
side of the city, even from Church and West 
streets, but all are welcomed and fed unques- 
tioned. Of course, there is a chance that im- 
postors will receive aid, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to guard against these ; Mr. Farmer has, 
—" issued 10,000 tickets in the following 
orm : 


JOHN W. FARMER'S 
a@REE DINING SALOON, 
No. 47 Ludlow street. 


Come and eat, ye poor and hungry, without money 
and without price. 


These he gives to the Inspectors of Police, 
the Officers of the Poor, his own private friends, 
and other fit persons, to be distributed among 
the deserving. On the back of each one of 
these is written the name of the person by whom 
it was given to the applicant for relief. 

The food that is provided is of a substantial 
and excellent quality. Beef soup, boilea beef, 
boiled hams, mackerel, Dutch herrings, potatoes, 
turnips, onions and bread are the staple articles. 
Occasionally, in special cases, coffee is provided, 
and there is ample provision of mustard to eat 
with the cold ham. The bread is home-made, 
and is baked on the premises in huge loaves, 35 
of which are exterminated every day. Fish is 
sometimes given, but the majority of the custo- 
mers prefer the soup, and pay particular atten- 
tion to the substantial hams and potatoes. The 
quantity of soup used daily is 135 gallons ; it is 
made of excellent beef, which is purchased by 
the quarter, and the whole made into soup, 
which, beside the customary vegetables, is thick- 
ened with beans and rice, and is as palatable an 
article as can be procured at any of the eating- 
houses. The vegetables used are of the best in 
market, and there is no stint as to quantity. 

Old rummies, in their sober hours, are proba- 
bly the thirstiest mortals alive, and they punish 
the soup to a fearful extent, preferring it to 
meat, bread, or vegetables. Five large hams are 
consumed every day. The culinary department 
is under the superintendence of Mr. Patrick 
Henry Mulhall, who is employed all his time, 
and the cooking is as excellent and the appoint- 
ments as fastidiously neat as the best of us could 
desire. The table is made ready at night after 
the last callers have departed, and it is laid as 
neatly and with as good taste as many a far 
more pretentious one. 

Since the beginning of this extensive charita- 
ble operation, the provisions given away by Mr. 
Farmer are as follows: 32 barrels of flour, 
7 quarters of beef, 300 bushels of potatoes, 120 
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hams, 10 bushels of onions, 2 barrels of Dutch PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

herrings, and a barrel of mackerel, beside small] fFrovur awn Meau.—The Flour market continues 

- stores in abundance. Four women and four men | dull, but there is little if any export demand. Mixed 
beside Mr. Farmer himself, are constantly em- brands are selling slowly at $4 25 per barrel. Sales 


: ; aaa ; aie to retailers and bakers at from $4 387 to 475 for 
ployed in preparing vegetables, cleaning fish, choice and fancy lots. Extra and fancy brands, at 
keeping things clean, and doing the hundred | from $5 00 to 5 75. Rye Flour is held at $3 25, and 


things necessary to be done about such an estab- | Corn Meal, $2 87 per barrel, without sales. 

lishment. Grain.—There is a limited demand for Wheat, anc 
Mr. Farmer’s generosity has already cost him | not much offering. Sales of good Pennsylvania red at 

$4,000, but he refuses aid from any quarter, $1 05a $1 10 per bushel, and fair white at from 


: at he: ie ahd ra hi $120 to1 30. Rye is in demand. Sales of Penn- 
asserting that he 1s able to carry on his en- sylvania at 70 c. Corn is firm—sales of 4000 bushels 


terprise himself, and that he intends to do so as| good yellow, in store, at 63 a 64 c.; and afloat at 

long as “ hard times ”’ Jast; and he recommends | 64 a 65 cts. Oats are steady at 35 a 37c. for Pennsyl- 

those who proffer him pecuniary assistance not be and 353 cts. “3 aan ae ib teaitin de i 
care : LOVERSEED meets a very limited inquiry at $4 a 

to hold their hands, but to bestow their money | 425 per bushel. Nothing doing in Timothy or Flax- 

in other quarters where it is quite as much | geed, 

needed and may do as much good. 

One of the most noticeable things about the 
establishment is the consideration with which 
applicants for food are regarded ; there is none 
of that uncourteous show of gruff unwillingness 
that disrobes charity of all her grace, but the 
unfortunate persons are treated with the most} No extra charges. For further information, address 
unobjectionable civility and kindness. _, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Numbers of ladies and gentlemen have visited Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 

. on . 4th mo., 3—3m. 
this house, as many as 80 or 40 being present} — ‘ iii 
nearly every evening. The room is open to visi- ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOK 
tors from 4 p. m. to 10 —N. Y. Tribune. YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended t 

commence the next session of this Institution on the 
— ; 3d of 5th mo.—'lerms, $60 for five months. For re- 
COFFEE AND MILK. ferences, and further particulars enquire for circulars 

D. D. A. Caron, of Paris, has recently been | of BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
engaged in investigating the effect of breakfast-| 4th mo—3. London, P. O,. Chester Co.. Pa. 
ing on this favorite beverage ; and, from the re- OARDING SCHOUL—For the education of yout 
sults, he thinks he is justified in asserting that oi both sexes, will be opened at Norristown, Pa., 
most of the nervous and allied disorders which = 4th oui bites Gevesniith sit oenetoea 

a ee as acaahl, | system of teaching id practical. 
affect the dwellers in large wang: Pte traceable ‘Lerms—In knglish Depariment, $70 per session o! 
to this source. He further informs us that | 909 weeks. 
when the coffee is mixed with milk its nutritious| French and Latin Languages, each $10 extra per 
properties are neutralised, because of its fermen- | Session. . eo 
tation being retarded. Coffee and milk in aj Address _ _ ALLEN FLITCROFT, 
5 ; 3d mo, 27—4t Norristown, Montgomery Co., Va. 
bottle were twenty-seven days before they began | - : 
to decompose, while milk and sugar were only A YOUNG woman wishes a situation as Teacher 
three days. It is evident that the astringent in a small school or jamily. Apply to Lydia 
; ak Sikes Gillingham, Principal of Friends’ Central School, No. 
properties of the coffee, hinder the digestion of 





‘\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 
of this Institution will commence on the 17th of Sth 
mo., 1858, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance. 
the other in the middle of tbe session. 








—_——————————— + 





E - = 3516 Vine street. 3d mo. 27—t! 
the milk; and at the same time the cafeine, or ————— 
active principle of coffee is set free, and acts on pene : gh invited = a Boarding and Day 
the membrane of the stomach in the same manner eneem, at Attiovere', Sacks consty, Penney: 


. . tiene vania, for the young of either sex. Circulars, describing 
as vegetable alkalies, producing most disastrous | the mansion and premises, course of studies, rules, &c.. 


consequences to the digestive apparatus. He | will be sent, on application to either of the subscribers. 
tried many experiments on himself and friends, The next term begins on the oth of 4th month. 
and found that in a few hours the pulse was 3d 13 se AVERILL, 
lowered from 80 to 68, from that it went down a ELMIRA AVERILL. 
to 56, when he took some food, and it immedi- YBERRY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
ately rose to 72. He concludes by informing The Spring term of this School will commence 
us that many cases of irritation, nervousness and | 0 the 22a of Jd month, 1858, aud continue twenty 
hysteria have been entirely cured by a gentle —. 


ee Terms, $60 per session, one half payable in advane 
. iene me. 
course of tonics, and giving up the'use of coffee. | the other at the end of the term. For Circulars cOn- 





Germantown Teleyraph. | taining particulars, ad ress 
Seen JANE HILLBORN & SISTERS, 
Be not deceived with the first appearance of Byberry P. U., 23d Ward, Philada., Penna. 


things, but give thyself time to be in the right. spas din cenentatleane 


—Penn. Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank. 
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